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A Word from the Editor 


September is here again, and with it come happy school 
days. A school term is like a race to be run, and you boys and 
girls may imagine yourselves to be the runners. The game of 
school is a wonderful one to play, because each one who enters 
it can be a winner. In my mind’s eye I see each WEE WISDOM 
reader, refreshed by a long, restful, happy vacation, and eager 
to get into the race. 

I said that each one of you can be a winner, and that is 
true, because each one runs the race not with others but with 
himself. Each of you is trying to learn more than he knew 
at the close of the last term, so that at the close of school 
next spring he will stand one grade higher than he stands now. 

You can do this if you will learn to enjoy your lessons, 
work hard, and be honest and fair with yourselves, your school- 
mates, and your teachers. In this game only honest work 
counts, because you are really playing the game with your- 
self. Let me explain: If you learn your lessons, you know what 
is in them; if you copy from some one else you cheat yourself. 
In this game your teacher is the coach, and WEE WISDOM sits 
in the bleachers, rooting for you. You are off now. Ready, GO! 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3. 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. Reprint rights are reserved on all manu- 
scripts accepted unless otherwise arranged for. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Week!y Unity, 
Good Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies of Unity, Good Business, Unity Daily 
Word, and Youth, 15 cents; $1.50 a year; Weekly Unity, single copies, 5 cents; $1.00 a year. 
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SCHOOLTIME 


By Eleanor Hammond 


Schooltime, autumn time, 
Red leaves flying; 
High in the sky 


The wild geese crying. 
Winds are whistling. 


The air is good; 
Hazel nuts, chestnuts 


Burst in the wood. 


Autumn time, schooltime, 
Pine trees sighing; 
And round our feet 
The crisp leaves flying. 
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(Peter and 


noticed that Bert—in common 
with all the other boys—usually 
did as he was told, whether it was 
stupid or not. He decided he 


would make it hard for Bert to 


Bert was whistling as if he were happy 


Peter Watson’s eyes twinkled as 
he left the school grounds with 
Bert Allen. He had heard boys 
brag before; and that was what he 
thought his friend was doing. 

‘*My pal was kept in because he 
didn’t have his arithmetic,’’ said 
Bert, his black brows drawn in a 
stormy frown. ‘‘I wouldn’t have 
stayed.”’ 

‘*Now, tell one,’’ Peter railed 
good-naturedly. 

Bert’s frown deepened. 

**Tt’s stupid to let people tell you 
what you can do and what you 
can’t,’’ he insisted. ‘‘I’ll do as I 

| please, and no one can stop me!”’ 

| Peter’s grin faded. He liked 
| Bert, who was three years older 
than he anda leader in all the games 
on the playground; but Peter had 


brag any more about the unruly 
things neither of them would ever 
do. 

“Tf the law got after you,”’ 
Peter suggested, ‘‘I guess you’d 
stop fast enough.”’ 

‘*T would not,.’’ Bert answered 
scornfully. ‘‘I’d give the police- 
man the slip and go straight to 
Ferrill’s empty house and slide 
down the banister. Oh, boy! One 
long drop from the third floor to 
the first. It’s better than any sled- 
ding you ever did.”’ 

‘‘Just one banister, the whole 
way ?’’ Peter asked cnriously. He 
had never seen a banister like that; 
but he could imagine what fun it 
would be to slide down one. 

**Yes,’’ said Bert, ‘‘and it’s slick- 
er than butter. Come on, and I’ll 
show you.”’ 


Peter hesitated. He wanted to 


_ go; but he remembered vaguely that 


he had been told not to enter empty 
houses. He remembered this advice 
in connection with a big word— 
trespassing. 

‘*We won’t hurt anything,’’ Bert 
urged him. ‘‘I’ve done it lots of 
times.”’ 

Still Peter hesitated. His con- 
science seemed to be trying to tell 
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the Police 


By LEE WALTNER 


him what to do; but while he lis- 
tened, Bert spoke with a blunt- 
ness that drowned the voice of 
conscience and brought the blood 
into Peter’s sun-browned face. 

‘*You’re scared. I’ll ask some 
one else.”’ 

‘*T’m not,’’ Peter denied. ‘‘ I’m 
as brave as you are, Bert Allen.”’ 

‘‘Come and prove it, then,”’ 
Bert taunted. 


Peter walked down the street 
with Bert, but his heart was hot 
with indignation. Even though 
Bert could throw a ball farther 
than any one else in school and 
even though he did have a bicycle 
that he let the younger boys ride, he 
should not call people cowards. 
That word sometimes made them do 
things they were not sure that they 
should do. 

Peter gave Bert a sidelong glance. 
Bert’s hands were in his pockets, 
and he was whistling as if he were 
happy. Peter wondered about that. 
Was Bert happy because he did not 
let people or his conscience or any- 
thing else tell him what to do, but 
did just as he pleased ? 

While Peter was pondering that 
idea, Bert caught his arm so tightly 
that he wineed. The next minute, 
Bert dragged him into the doorway 
of a drug store they were passing. 

‘*A policeman!’’ he whispered, 
peering around a sheltering pillar. 
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Peter caught Bert by the wrist 


Peter looked, too. He could not 
understand why Bert was hiding 
when he claimed not to be afraid of 
anything. Peter liked policemen. 
They always had a smile and a word 
for his father, and a smile and a 
nod for him. The one coming down 
the other side of the street was Mr. 
Ragan. Peter recognized him by 
his walk and his strong, broad 
shoulders. 

“‘Tf he looks over here,’’ Bert 
muttered, as he bent to pick up a 
small stone that lay at his feet, ‘‘ 111 
hit him with this.”’ 

Peter caught Bert by the wrist. 

**Don’t,’’ he protested. ‘“‘Once 
when I was little I got lost, and Mr. 
Ragan found me and brought me 
home. We’re good friends.”’ 


‘*Ve-ah?’’ Bert sneered. ‘‘ Po- 
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licemen don’t have friends. 
They watch people, so that 
they can spoil their fun. 
When I was a baby my folks 
told me the police would get 
me if I cried, or anything. 
Now they say the police will 
get me when I don’t mind; 
but they haven’t yet.”’ 
‘They never will get you if 
you behave,’’ said Peter. 
‘*You do as the law says, and 
you won’t have any trouble.”’ 
law!’’ Bert scoffed. ‘‘Ifa 
policeman starts telling me things, 
T’ll give him this!” His arm 
twitched as if he were about to 
throw the stone; but Peter kept 
hold of his wrist. ‘‘Some day you’ll 
find out how mean policemen are,’’ 
Bert grumbled. ‘‘Then you'll be 
sorry you didn’t let me hit him.”’ 
Mr. Ragan passed out of sight 
and Bert stepped out on the side- 
walk. Peter thought that he held 
his head a little higher and his chest 
puffed out much farther than usual. 
He seemed to feel important, which 
was strange after they had been 
hiding in a doorway. Hiding, as 
they had done, made Peter feel like 
a sneak, but he walked on with Bert. 


‘‘Here’s Ferrill’s,’’ said Bert at 


last, and led the way around a house 
half buried in shrubbery. Before 
a dusty basement window, they 
stopped; and Bert’s brows drew to- 
gether in his familiar black scowl. 

**Some one’s left this open,’’ he 
said. ‘The boys will have to stop 
that, or every policeman in town 
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will be watching this 
place.”’ 

Once inside, Peter found 
the banister as good as Bert had de- 
scribed it, broad and long and slick. 
But he did not enjoy sliding as Bert 
did. The house was empty and dark, 
and strangely filled with echoes; 
but that was not the reason. It 
was something inside Peter that 
spoiled his fun. 

“‘You’re afraid,’’ Bert said sud- 
denly, ‘‘but I’m not. If a police- 
man poked his head inside that 
door, I’d hit him.”’ 

“‘T don’t want to hit any one,”’ 
Peter protested. 

‘‘That’s because you’re afraid,”’ 
Bert repeated. 

“‘T’m not!’? Peter was almost 
angry; for by now Bert should 
know that he was not afraid. He 
had proved it by coming. 

‘“*T’m going home,’’ he announced 
shortly. ‘‘I haven’t any business 
here, and you haven’t either. If 
your folks had to close up your 
house, you wouldn’t want every one 
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racing through it as we’re doing.”’ 

‘‘We’re not hurting anything,”’ 
Bert answered ; and lifting his arms 
boldly above his head, he slid down 
the banister from the second to the 
first floor. Then it was that Peter, 
starting to slide after him, drew a 
long, startled breath. He smelled 
something unpleasant and acrid. 
It was smoke. Something was 


Lifting his arms boldly above his head he slid 


down the banister 


burning! He glanced into the gloom 
behind him. Under a second-floor 
door, he thought he saw a flicker of 
light. 

His heart thumping excitedly, he 
called, ‘‘There’s a fire up here.”’ 

‘“You’re so scared, you’re seeing 
things!”’ 

Bert’s words stung Peter, for 
they told him that his companion 
had found a new way of calling him 
a coward. Abruptly, Peter turned 
and marched to the door. First he 
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felt the door to see if it was hot. 
It did not feel hot, so he put his 
hand on the doorknob and turned 
the latch. There was a fire! Ina 
heap of rubbish in one corner, it 
flickered quick and bright. 

With a shout, he called to Bert; 
then began stamping at the flames. 

‘‘We’ll have to put this out,’’ he 
cried, when Bert came running in- 
to the room. 

Bert’s face was white. 

sure will,’’ he agreed, 
‘‘but how can we ?’’ 

‘“*See if the water’s turned 
off,’’ said Peter, and kept 
stamping the fire. The older 
boy turned away. Peter 
heard the door close behind 
him, but did not pause. 

A few minutes later, Bert 
shouted from the hall: ‘‘ Hey! 
open the door. Let’s get out 
of here. The water’s off, and 
the plumbing’s been stolen. 
That’s why the window was 
open.”’ 

Turning from the fire that 
was spreading among the rubbish in 
spite of all his efforts to stop it, 
Peter tugged at the door; but it 
held tight. 

‘*Ts it locked on your side?”’ he 
called to Bert. 

‘¢No.”? 

‘‘Then it stuck when it blew 
shut,’’ said Peter. ‘‘Let’s work to- 
gether.”’ 

He looked over his shoulder. The 
flames were leaping high between 
him and the windows. 
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‘*Bert,’’ he cried breathlessly at 
last, ‘‘you’ve got to get help.”’ 

‘Who'll I get?”’ 

policeman,’’ said Peter. 
*“Mr. Ragan goes past here all the 
time. He’ll get me out; and he’ll 
call the fire department, too.”’ 

On the other side of the door was 
silence until at last Bert wailed, ‘‘I 
ean’t. I—I’m afraid of him.”’ 

Peter’s heart stood still. If Bert 
were in there and he were outside, 
he would go for Mr. Ragan. All 
policemen were his friends. 

‘“‘If he comes he’ll arrest us,”’ 
Bert stammered. ‘‘ We’re trespass- 
ing. That’s what they call it. And 
they'll think we set the fire.”’ 

In Peter’s throat rose a choking 
lump. If Bert got Mr. Ragan, they 
would be arrested ; and if he did not 
There was no use going for 
any one else. His father and Mr. 
Allen would still be at work. 

All at once Peter saw the only 
thing to do, clearly and unmistak- 
ably. He and Bert had not done 
right. They had both known that 
they were trespassing and that it 
was wrong; but he had let Bert’s 
taunts drown out his conscience, 
and Bert had refused to let any one 
or anything tell him what to do. 
Now, they would have to take their 
punishment, whatever it might be. 

‘‘Get Mr. Ragan, anyway,”’ he 
said. 

can’t,’’ wailed Bert. 

Peter felt almost as though he 
were going to ery. The fire was 
creeping out from the windows into 
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There was a fire! 


the room, a thing of brightness and 
beauty that was neither bright nor 
beautiful to him. But crying was 
weak and useless. It would never 
get him out of the smoke and the 
heat. There was something better 
to do; and he did it. 

Softly, yet with a courage that 
flooded him, leaving no room for 
weakness, these words rose to his 
lips: 

‘‘God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick ; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth are 
here.”’ 


Almost calmly, Peter looked 
about him. There must be some 
way out that he had been too ex- 
cited to see. His glance traveled 
from window to door, from floor to 
ceiling. He gave a ery of delight. 
‘‘There’s a transom, Bert! I 
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ean reach it from the doorknob.’ 

It was no easy matter, but cling- 
ing to the transom rod he scrambled 
up, and Bert helped him down on 
the other side. 

“‘Let’s run,’’ urged Bert. 
will all be afire soon.”’ 

“‘No,’’ said Peter. ‘‘I’m going to 
tell Mr. Ragan, so that he can call 
the fire department.”’ 

‘*He’ll arrest you,’’ Bert warned 
him. Peter nvticed that Bert’s 
voice shook and that his frown was 
no longer deep and dark. It was 
he who was afraid. Poor Bert! he 
was three years older than Peter 
but Bert was the weaker of the two 
because he was full of fear, while 
Peter was not. 

“Mr. Ragan will think we took 
the plumbing and set the house on 
fire,’? Bert argued as they hur- 
ried to the basement. 

‘*Maybe,’’ said Peter, ‘‘but 
we can’t go home and let this 
house burn.”’ 

The boys climbed through 
the window, and Peter ran up 
the walk. Behind him he heard 
Bert running, too. 

**You’re no coward,’’ Bert 
mumbled, ‘‘and I won’t be 
either.”’ 

‘**Good,’’ said Peter; but he 
was happier than his answer 
told, to have Bert with him 
when he stopped before Police- 
man Ragan. 

Mr. Ragan’s clear, keen eyes 
met Peter’s with his usual 
friendly smile ; but for the first 
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time Peter found it hard to smile 
back. Mr. Ragan was going to learn 
that he had been where he had no 
business to be—trespassing. While 
Peter talked, Mr. Ragan called the 
fire department on his telephone in 
the queer box on the pole. Then he 
phoned police headquarters. 

The boys, watching him, began 
to tremble, though they tried to hide 
their fear. Being arrested was go- 
ing to be dreadful—the patrol 
wagon, the grim walls of the jail, 
and, worst of all, the faces of their 
parents when they came to see them. 
Again Peter wished that he had lis- 
tened to what his conscience had 
tried to tell him, instead of letting 
Bert drown it out. Fis conscience, 
he decided, would have told him 
just what his parents or his teachers 
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or his friends, the police, would 
have told him if they had been 
there. If he had listened, he would 
not be in difficulty now. Bert, 
standing stiff and straight beside 
him, looked as if he too were finding 
that doing as he pleased was not so 
much fun as he had thought it would 
be. Whether they had meant any 
harm or not, they might have to take 
the blame for a great deal of it. 

‘“‘Mr. Ragan,’’ said Peter ear- 
nestly, ‘‘we didn’t set the fire.’’ 

Mr. Ragan’s eyes seemed to look 
him through and through. 

‘*You’ve never lied to me,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I believe you.’ 


A surge of relief swept over: 


Peter, and he added eagerly, ‘‘ Bert 
didn’t either.”’ 

‘*His reputation isn’t so good,”’ 
said Mr. Ragan, ‘“‘but if you say 
that he didn’t, believe you.”’ 

**And we didn’t steal the plumb- 
ing,’’ Peter persisted. 

He was glad that he had al- 
ways told the truth to Mr. 
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Ragan. If he had not, the police- 
man would not have said, ‘‘I 
believe you.”’ 


Mr. Ragan did not answer; 
for he had police headquarters 
and was telephoning his report 
to his sergeant. Peter held his 
breath, waiting for him to men- 
tion the trespassing. 

“You say the fellows who 
stole the plumbing have already 
been brought in?’’ Mr. Ragan 
asked his sergeant. ‘‘That’s 
fine! Sooner or later, the law 

always gets them!”’ 

He turned once more to the boys. 

‘“When you went into that vacant 
house, you were where you had no 
business to be,’’? he said sternly. 
‘But the law doesn’t want to pun- 
ish any one more than he needs. 
This won’t happen again, will it?’’ 

‘“No,’’ both boys promised. 

‘“Then,’’ he said, ‘‘you may go 
home. You’re to tell your fathers 
all about this.’’ 

‘‘Oh, boy!’’ breathed Bert as 
they walked towards their homes. 
‘“*T’m glad I didn’t hit him with that 
stone. He’s fair and square; and if 
I had, he wouldn’t have been there 
when he was needed.’’ 

‘‘That’s right,’’ said Peter sober- 
ly. ‘‘It proves what my dad says 
—that the law is to protect us; and 
when we do something against it, 
we weaken it so that it can’t help us 
when we need it.”’ 

Bert nodded. ‘‘After this,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I’m listening to my real 
friends like Mr. Ragan.”’ 
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WHAT THE STORY TOLD BEFORE 


Top-o’-the-World Town is about to elect 
a mayor. Young Mr. John Hawthorne, a 
newcomer who is well liked, is running 
against Uncle Joel Eby. Mr. Hawthorne 
seems to be the favorite. Aileen and Alan 
Perry believe the people have forgotten all 
the good things Uncle Joel has done for 
them. They like Mr. Hawthorne, but they 
think the men should take turns at being 
mayor and that Uncle Joel should be first. 
Alan calls the children of the town together, 
and they promise to “boost” Uncle Joel. 
Alan and several other children print some 
handbills to be given to the voters on elec- 
tion day. The bills tell all the good things 
that Uncle Joel has done. Kenneth tells the 
children that if they think good thoughts for 
Uncle Joel he is sure to be elected. The 
children promise to do so. Election day they 
pass out the bills at the voting polls. While 
substituting for Donald at poll number 8, 
Alan hands a bill to a voter, and looking up, 


Marilyn 


peeked around the 
corner 
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Top-o -the- World Town Elects a Mayor 


By ELEANOR BURKE FISCUS 


is startled to discover that the voter is 
Uncle Joel. The bill Alan gave him read: 
“At paving Uncle Joel may not win renown, 
But he itches and itches in Top-o’-the- 
World Town.” 


Part III 


T WAS plain to be seen that 

Uncle Joel was taken aback. 
‘‘You young rascals!’’ he boomed. 
‘*What kind of joke is this?”’ 

Alan’s face was red with embar- 
rassment as he took the slip from 
Uncle Joel and read it. ‘‘Why 
why——”’ he tried to explain, then 
burst out laughing. ‘‘This is the 
wrong one. J thought I had thrown 
that handbill away.’’ Then Alan 
explained his idea to 
Uncle Joel, being careful 
not to mention the con- 
versation that Aileen had 
overheard in the grocery 
store one day. 

Uncle Joel patted Marilyn and 
Alan. ‘‘You are loyal friends,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Here isa dime for ice cream 
cones. Then you two run along 
home and let the good folks of Top- 
o’-the-World Town vote as they 
wish.”’ 

Alan looked at Marilyn. ‘All 
right,’? he said. ‘*Thanks 
for the dime.’’ 

Uncle Joel watched 
them saunter slowly 
away. ‘“‘Bless them, 
they’ve made my heart 


and Alan 
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glad,’’ he whispered, as he smiled 
at thought of their support. 

Marilyn and Alan peeked around 
the corner where they had turned, 
and waited until Uncle Joel finished 
his voting. He glanced their way 
when he reappeared, but walked 
away in the opposite direction. 
They gave him time to get several 
blocks away and then ran back to 
their places. 

Donald Fisk was waiting for 
them. ‘‘Give me back my bills,’’ he 
grinned. 

‘‘No, siree!’’ objected Alan. ‘I 
know now why you were in such a 
hurry. You saw Uncle Joel com- 
ing and ran, so I’ll just finish the 
job. Here isa dime. Please get two 
ice cream cones. Marilyn and I 
need refreshments after 
that surprise. Go to 
Berry’s fountain 
where they sell a 
double - decker 
for a nickel, and 
hurry.”’ 

At voting place 
number four a 
keen-eyed young 
man took the bill 
that Pietro 
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“At paving Uncle Joel may not win 
renown, 


But he started a band in Top-o’-the- 
World Town.” 


The young man put his hand into 
his pocket and, taking it out again, 
folded the handbill and handed it 
back to Pietro. ‘‘ Pass this bill on 
to some one else,’’ he said. ‘‘I had 
already decided to vote for Uncle 
Joel.’? He pressed the folded bili 
into Pietro’s hand, and went inside 
the voting booth. 

Pietro unfolded the handbill, and 
there inside it lay a shining fifty- 
cent piece. His voice trembled with 
gladness as he called out to Dolores 
Barnum who stood opposite him: 

‘*Look, Dolores! the law works— 
the law of good thoughts that Ken- 

neth told us about at the 

grove last evening. My 

mother needs fifty 
cents to have the heels 
on her shoes re- 
paired. Only this 
morning she said 
that she could not 
have it done be- 
cause many of her 
customers had not 

yet paid her for 


Garcia handed Wy the bread she 

him. A __ little baked for them. 

smile — all morning I 

around the ecor- ave kept think- 

ners of his mouth / | | ing that if good 

as he read the thoughts would 


rime carefully 
printed on it by 


hand: “Look, Dolores! the law works.” 


elect Uncle Joel 
they would also 
bring the money 
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Each corner of the big divan held a Perry twin, fast asleep 


for my mother’s shoes. I’ve been 
sending out all the good thoughts I 
could think of; and see, Dolores, 
here is the fifty cents! JI wonder 
who that man is.”’ 

Dolores’ heart was singing within 
her at Pietro’s good fortune; for 
she knew that Pietro’s father was 
away in a large city attending a 
radio school, and that Mrs. Garcia 
was keeping the Garcia family by 
baking bread. 

Pietro had slipped the fifty cents 
into his pocket when the young man 
reappeared. 

‘*Thank you, sir,’’ Pietro greeted 
him, ‘‘and I shall be glad to do you 
a favor in return for the fifty 
cents.”’ 

“‘That’s a bargain,’’ agreed the 
young man. ‘‘ When Uncle Joel has 
had his turn at being mayor, per- 
haps you will boost John J. Haw- 
thorne as your candidate.”’ 

‘“‘Are—are you Mr. 
thorne?’’ gulped Pietro in a weak 
little voice. 

‘“That’s a good guess,’’ chuckled 
Mr. Hawthorne as he walked away. 


‘* What do you know about that ?”’ 
gasped Dolores. ‘‘That was Mr. 
Hawthorne, Uncle Joel’s opponent, 
himself.”’ 

By three o’clock on election after- 
noon the handbills were all distrib- 
uted, and a tired group of boys and 
girls went home. The people of 
Top -0’-the- World Town had 
treated them kindly, and they felt 
shat they had lent Uncle Joel a help- 
ing hand. 

Alan was so absent-minded and 
excited that he did his dusting 
twice, and had started a third time 
when his mother reminded him that 
twice was plenty for one day. Alan 
laughed and inquired for the tenth 
time: ‘‘May Aileen and I stay up 
tonight until the votes are 
counted ?”’ 

Mrs. Perry knew about the hand- 
bills by that time and assured Alan 
that they might. 

Eight o’clock came, and nine, and 
ten. The twins read their favorite 
stories, called up their friends on 
the telephone (and found that sev- 
eral of them had fallen fast asleep), 
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drank quantities of lemonade, 
turned the radio on and off, and 
finally resorted to washing their 
faces in cold water in order to stay 
awake. 


At eleven o’clock Mr. Perry 
walked down town to get the final 
report on the election. ‘‘No need 
to bother the ’phone operators,’’ he 
said. ‘‘The walk will do me good.”’ 
When he returned at eleven-thirty, 
each corner of the big divan held a 
Perry twin, fast asleep. 

Mr. Perry nodded happily over 
their heads to Mrs. Perry, and 
helped the sleepy twins upstairs to 
bed. 

‘*Hey, Sis!’’ called Alan, pound- 
ing on Aileen’s door at nine o’clock 
the next morning. ‘‘We’re fine 
ones! We went to sleep. Let’s go 
down and hear the election news.”’ 

Mrs. Perry was laughing up at 
them from the bottom of the stair- 
case as they descended. ‘‘Sleepy 
heads,’’ she teased. 

**Did Uncle Joel win?’’ chorused 
the twins together. 

‘*Unele Joel won,’’ affirmed Mrs. 
Perry. 

‘‘Do you suppose the handbills 
helped him to win? Do you really, 
Mother?’’ questioned Alan. 

‘*You may feel assured that they 
did,’? Mrs. Perry answered him. 
‘*Sometimes folks get so used to 
receiving good things that they for- 
get to show their appreciation. 
Those little rimes helped folks to 
remember. They were good 
thoughts, reminding people of good 
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things that Uncle Joel had done.”’ 

‘¢ Aileen was the detective, in the 
first place, and she helped with 
those rimes,’’ boasted Alan. ‘‘T 
have the best sister in the whole 
world.”’ 

‘And my brother has the best 
ideas in the whole world,’’ returned 
Aileen proudly. 

“‘Oh, I don’t know about that,”’ 
Alan said doubtfully. ‘‘I never 
have found an idea that worked 
very well on the dusting proposi- 
tion.”’ 

Breakfast over, Alan dusted the 
house vigorously. ‘‘Isn’t it odd, 
Mother ?”’ he sang out. ‘‘ Dusting is 
fun today, since Uncle Joel has 
been elected.”’ 

The doorbell rang, and Alan has- 
tened to answer it. When he opened 
the door Mr. John Hawthorne 
stood outside. Alan’s heart jumped 
into his throat. It had been easy to 
boost for Uncle Joel with Mr. Haw- 
thorne out of sight; but when this 
clean-cut young man stood smiling 
down at him, Alan wished with all 
his heart that the mayoralty could 
be divided, and half of it given to 
Mr. Hawthorne. 

‘‘Good morning, Alan,’’ Mr. 
Hawthorne greeted him. 

‘*Good morning, Mr. Hawthorne. 
Come right in,’’ invited Alan. 

Mr. Hawthorne accepted Alan’s 
cordial invitation and stepped in- 
side. He put out his hand. ‘‘Con- 
gratulations on your political vic- 
tory, Alan. I understand that you 
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IRGINIA BURTON walked slowly 

homeward, with grave face and 
troubled eyes. She was thinking of the 
quarrel she had just had with her chum, 
Evelyn Stevens, and especially of Eve- 
lyn’s parting remark. 

“Well, I won’t invite you to my birth- 
day party, so there!” Evelyn had said. 
Had she really meant it? Ever since 
Virginia could remember, she and Eve- 
lyn had gone to each other’s parties. 
Evelyn would be ten next Saturday. 

“Oh, well,” Virginia said hotly, “if 
she wants to have a birthday party and 
not invite me, I don’t care. If she 
doesn’t want me, she certainly doesn’t 
have to have me. I’ll not invite her to 
my party either.” 

Then she thought of her mother’s last 
letter. “You'll be going to Evelyn’s 
birthday party before I get home,” it 
read. “Be sure to write me all about it.” 

“Whatever can I tell Mother?” 
thought Virginia. ‘Even if I don’t say 
anything in my letters, she’ll be sure 
to know; and she’ll think I wasn’t 
wanted. I’m not wanted, either,” she 
added with a sob as two big tears rolled 
down her cheeks. 

At dinner that night, Virginia was 
very silent, so much so that her father 
ooked at her with a smile and remarked, 
“What a sober little puss we have to- 
night! You didn’t have trouble today 
at school, did you?” 

“No,” replied Virginia, with a wan 
little smile. She wanted very much to 
tell Father about the birthday party, but 
that would mean telling about the quar- 
rel too, and she had begun to feel 
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ashamed of that. She could not tell. 

By bedtime she was all ready to make 
up with Evelyn again. Yet she did not 
stop for her chum on the way to school 
next morning. 

“If I try to make up with her now,” 
Virginia told herself, “she will think 
that I am doing it just to get an invi- 
tation to her party. I don’t care a thing 
about her old party.” 

Of course she did care very much, all 
day long; yet, when she saw Evelyn com- 
ing towards her at the close of school, 
she turned and ran away. Why she ran 
away when she really wanted to make 
up, she herself did not know. 

The next morning when Virginia 
went to school, she found a little square 
envelope on her desk. Her eyes bright- 
ened. Had Evelyn invited her, after 
all? Yes, it was Evelyn’s handwriting, 
and there were envelopes on May’s and 
Pearl’s and Bertha’s desks. Juliet too 
had one in her hand. Eagerly Virginia 
tore open the little envelope, took out the 
note, and read: 

Dear Virginia: 

I am having a party at my home on 

Saturday afternoon from two until five. 
Sincerely, 
Evelyn. 

Virginia looked up with dancing eyes. 
Oh, joy, Evelyn had invited her after 
all! 

“Let’s see your invitation, Virginia,” 
called Pearl. 

“It’s just like yours,” replied Virginia, 
“but you may see it if you want to.” 

“All right, and you may see mine.” 

The invitations were exchanged, and 
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Virginia opened Pearl’s tiny envelope. 
Yes, it was just like hers, of course. Her 
eyes ran idly over the writing. 


Dear Pearl: 

I am having a party at my home on 
Saturday afternoon from two until five. 
I should like very much to have you come. 


Sincerely, 
Evelyn. 


“T should like very much to have you 


come.” Virginia stared at the paper 
thoughtfully. Did hers say that? She 
wondered. 


“Here is yours. They are just alike,” 
announced Pearl, taking her invitation 
and skipping away. “Oh, thank you, 
Evelyn, for your invitation,” Virginia 
heard her saying across the room. “I 
surely will come.” 

Slowly Virginia picked up her note 
again. “I should like very much to have 
you come.” Did it say that? Her hand 
trembled a little as she pulled the paper 
from the envelope. It read: 


Dear Virginia: 

I am having a party 
at my home on 
Saturday afternoon 
from two until five. 
Sincerely, 

Evelyn. 


Virginia hugged the 
dress to her de- 
lightedly 
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No, it did not. She was not invited, 
then. Evelyn had written to let her know 
that she was having a party, but was not 
inviting her. Virginia’s eyes swam, and 
she turned away lest some one see the 
hot tears splashing down upon her desk. 
She felt queer and choky inside, and a 
lump stuck in her throat all that morn- 
ing. 

At noon, all the other girls gathered 
around Evelyn to talk about the party. 
Virginia saw Evelyn looking at her, and 
she turned away her head. 

“She wants to see if I care,” she said 
to herself, as she started off towards 
home. “Well, I don’t; so there!’ 


When she heard the other girls com- 
ing behind her, laughing and talking, 
she began to run. Perhaps her cross, 
jealous thoughts had really made her 
half sick; or perhaps, because of Mrs. 
Burton’s absence, Nora was over anx- 
ious. Anyway, when she felt Virginia’s 
hot, tear-stained little face, the maid 
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kept her home from school the rest of 
the day. 

The next day was Friday. Virginia 
no longer found Evelyn looking at her. 
Indeed, when she stole a glance in that 
direction, it was Evelyn now who looked 
the other way. It was a miserable, 
lonely day for Virginia. The other girls 
gathered around Evelyn, and there was 
no one for Virginia to talk to. More 
and more she longed to go to Evelyn 
and make up, but she could not, she felt, 
because of the party. 

When she got home from school that 
night, she found a big package from 
Mother. For a moment she forgot her 
troubles and tore eagerly at the string 
and wrapping paper. Inside the box 
was tissue paper, and beneath that there 
lay a lovely little blue silk dress. A 
party dress with a skirt all made of 
ruffles! 


Virginia hugged it to her delightedly. 
“It’s just what I wanted!” she cried. 
Then suddenly she remembered, and laid 
the little dress back in the box. Mother 
had sent it for Evelyn’s party. 

The hours dragged slowly by until 
dinner time, and even more slowly after 
that. Never before had she felt so lone- 
ly. At last she climbed the stairs to 
Nora’s room. 

“Come in,” called Nora cheerily, “but 
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don’t bother me. I’m writin’ a letter 
to me old man.” 

“To your husband!” echoed Virginia. 
“T thought he wasn’t good to you, and 
that you didn’t like him, Nora.” 

“He’s been none too good, mayhap,” 
replied Nora, “but it’s in trouble he is 
now, and needin’ help.” 

“Well, that’s too bad, Nora; but of 
course you won’t give him any help. 
Will you?” 

“Shure, I’ll send him a bit of cash. 
’Tis out of a job he is, and with no money 
for his rent.” 

“But, Nora, you told me that your 
husband took all your money the last 
time he came back to see you, and that 
he wouldn’t work and pay you back. I 
shouldn’t think you’d want to help any 
one who’d been so unkind to you.” 

“Och, child! the blissid saints wish 
us to be doin’ good to thim as has been 
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unkind to us. ’Taint 
nothin’ to do good to thim 
what does good to you. 
That’s just gettin’ even. 
But doin’ good to thim 
as has been unkind to 
you is gettin’ ahead. Now 
run along to bed. If ye 
don’t, Nora’s old man 
will not be after gettin’ 
his letter this week.” 
Deep in thought, Virginia 
walked down the stairs. She 
did not know much about 
saints; her church did not 
have them. Did God, she won- 
dered, want her to be kind 
to those who had been unkind 
to her? Suddenly a line of her 
own prayer came to her. “‘For- 
give me when I am unkind, 
and help me to forgive those 
who are unkind to me.” She 
had said that every night 
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chair, “so this is the day 
of the birthday party, is 
it? How does it happen 
we haven’t been hearing 
about it all this week?” 

“Why, I just haven’t 
talked about it, I guess,” 
faltered Virginia. If on- 
ly Father wouldn’t ask if 
she were going. 

“Well, run along to 
town and buy your pres- 
ent, but be careful of the 
traffic,” cautioned Mr. 
Burton, getting his hat 
and coat. 

When he had gone, 
Virginia ran to the tele- 
phone and dialed a num- 
ber. 

“Hello, Evelyn? This 
is Virginia, Evelyn. I 
just want to wish you a 
happy birthday, and to 


since she could remember. “Jt really didn’t invite tel] you that I hope you 


That prayer meant Evelyn; 
and forgiving people meant 
being kind to them. What could she do 
to be kind to Evelyn? 

She thought a minute, and then 
clapped her hands happily. She would 
buy Evelyn a birthday present. She was 
not going to the party, but she could 
have the present sent from the store. 
And—yes, she knew something else to 
do, too! 

“May I go down to Peck and Strayer’s 
store this morning, Daddy?” Virginia 
asked at breakfast next morning. 

Mr. Burton looked up from his paper. 
“Are you needing something that 
can’t wait until Mother gets home?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” replied Virginia. “Today is 
Evelyn’s birthday, and I want to get her 
a present. I have some money of my 
own to buy it with.” 

“Oh,” said Father, pushing back his 


me, you see.” 


will have a lovely time 
at your party — why, 
no, of course I’m not coming—be- 
cause you didn’t invite me—oh, yes, I 
got your note on my desk, but that 
wasn’t an invitation, of course—oh, no, 
it wasn’t, Evelyn. Really, it wasn’t. It 
said that you were having a party, but 
it didn’t ask me to come—yes, I’ll get 
it and read it to you. Hold the phone. 

“Here it is. Are you still there, Eve- 
lyn?—well, it says: ‘Dear Virginia: I 
am having a party at my home on Satur- 
day afternoon from two until five. Sin- 
cerely, Evelyn.’—I know it says that you 
are having a party, Evelyn, but it doesn’t 
ask me to come, does it? I saw Pearl’s 
note, and it said, ‘I should like very 
much to have you come.’ Mine doesn’t 
say that. It just says you are having a 
party. It really didn’t invite me, you 
see, and I thought well, you know 
(Please turn to page 44) 
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This is the month when you and the 
rest of your stamp-collecting friends— 
shall we call them philatelists?—that is 
the right name for them—will be start- 
ing back to school again. I hope that 
your collection is much bigger than it 
was when vacation began. Many of 
you have added at least three or four 
hundred stamps to your collection dur- 
ing the summer months, I am sure. 

Just because you are back in school, 
do not let your interest in stamps lag. 
You can make your studies, especially 
geography and history, much more in- 
teresting if you will remember to look 
for the story your stamps tell. When 
you read in your history about some 
war or some great man, look through 
your stamp album to see if you have a 
stamp that shows a picture of a battle 
in the war or a picture of the famous 
man. 

If you are studying the history of 
your own country, you can have fun 
with your duplicates. (Duplicates are 
two or more stamps 
that are exactly alike. 
You should always put 
one good copy in your 
album and keep the 
others to trade with 
your friends.) Take 
your history book and 
look up the events or 
the men that are pic- 
tured on your dupli- 
cates. Then put these 
stamps in the margin 
of your history book, 
close to the part which 
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they illustrate. It will be most interest- 
ing to see how many pictures you can 


provide for your book with these 
stamps. If you put them in with stamp 
hinges you can take them out again 
without hurting the book in the least. 

Geography is just as easy to trace on 
postage stamps as history is. There 
are few countries that do not have on 
their postal issues something telling of 
the geography of the country. 

In 1923 Newfoundland put out a set 
of “scenery” stamps, showing many of 
her most beautiful spots. Most coun- 
tries have stamps like these to advertise 
their scenery. The higher valued stamps 
of the United States’ current issue pic- 
ture well-known scenes, such as Ni- 
agara Falls, the Golden Gate, the Statue 
of Liberty, and others. Watch the pack- 
ages that come to your home for these 
stamps. 

When in geography you study a 
country, look to see if you have some of 
its scenery pictured in your own album. 
Sometimes you will 
find the industries of 
a country shown, too. 
The Chinese stamp 
pictured here will tell 
the person who studies 
it carefully much 
about Chinese farm- 
ing. Notice the clothes 
the man is wearing 
and the way he har- 
vests the rice. 

When it comes to 
maps, you will prob- 

(Turn to page 42) 
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Colored Envelopes 


By ELSIE CONRY 


A SHINY half dollar lay in the palm 

of Betty’s hand. It was her week- 
ly allowance with which she might do 
as she pleased. Betty’s eyes wandered 
from the coin to the inviting drug store 
across the street. 

Suddenly the half dollar squirmed. 
“Well, what are you going to do with 
me?” it demanded. 

Betty gave a nervous start. . Then 
she looked at the money closely. Yes, 
it was really the coin, and not a person, 
that had spoken. She tried to hide her 
alarm and to speak fearlessly. 

“Why, I’m going to spend you, of 
course. I’m going over to the drug 
store and spend every cent of you right 
now,” she said. 

“How very foolish indeed!” the coin 
replied. “You will spend all of me to- 
day. Then you will have nothing left 
for tomorrow. You 
know your father will 
not give you any more 
until next week.” 

“T suppose you want 
me to stick you away 
in my little bank,” 
Betty pouted. 

“No, no! I should do 
you no good there.” 

“Well,” Betty 
sighed, “I might as 
well throw you away, 
I guess. You don’t 
want to be spent and 
you don’t want to be 
saved. I think you are 
too particular.” 

“Don’t say that, lit- 
tle friend. I want 
only to help you to get 
the most good out of 
me,” pleaded the coin 


earnestly. “I am much too useful to be 
put away out of sight in your bank, and 
I am too useful to be spent without 
proper thought.” 

“Perhaps you can tell me what to do, 
then,” suggested Betty hopefully. 

“T shall be glad to,” replied the half 
dollar. ‘Have you ever thought of mak- 
ing colored envelopes for your money?” 

Betty shook her head. “No.” 

“Then I suggest that you start at 
once. Why not make a green envelope 
for your savings money? Green is a 
safe color, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Betty answered. “I have seen 
green lights on street corners, so that 
people might know when to cross safely.” 

“Exactly,” went on the coin. “Now 
whatever is put in this green envelope 
is to be kept safely for some special 
purpose. I beg of you not to be a little 

miser, not to save 
just for the love 


% “I want only to Of hoarding. Per- 


help you,’’ haps you will wish 
pleaded the 


, to take a long trip 
coin, 


some day or to go 
to college. These are 
both nice plans. Get 
me changed into small 
pieces of money and 
put some of me away.” 
“How much should 
I put in the green en- 
velope?” Betty asked. 
“Oh, say ten cents 
each week,” the half 
dollar replied. “As 
your allowance _be- 
comes larger you can 
increase this amount 
from time to time.” 
“Then I can spend 
all the rest!” Betty 
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exclaimed eagerly. “I can get a——” 

“No, wait! Wait and hear my plan 
through,” interrupted the coin. “Don’t 
you think you ought to give some of me 
away?” 

“Give you away!” cried Betty un- 
believingly. “Surely you don’t mean 
that.” 

“Yes, I really mean to give part of 
me away. We all ought to give a part 
of our wealth to those who need it more 
than we do. Think of the poor people 
and the church. Don’t you want to 
help them?” asked the half dollar. 

“IT see what you mean,” Betty said 
thoughtfully. “Surely, I want to help 
others. How much shall I. give?” 

“That is really up to you to decide. 
Each one should give only what he truly 
wishes; for, you know, ‘the gift without 
the giver is bare. Now I suggest a 
blue envelope for this purpose because 
by helping others you can make their 
skies blue.” 

“What a lovely thought!” Betty ex- 
claimed. ‘You have the nicest ideas!” 

“T have indeed,” the half dollar said 
sadly, “but most people don’t stop to 
listen to them. All they want is to 
spend me selfishly. Of course I should 
not expect a little girl like you not to 
spend anything for herself. I suggest 
that you make a red envelope for spend- 
ing money.” 

“Oh, I know why it should be red!” 
cried Betty excited- 
ly. “It’s because 
red means danger.” 

“Correct,” an- 
swered the coin. 
“You must be, oh, 


“IT can’t go now. 
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each article you purchase. Once your 
money is spent, it is gone forever.” 

“You know,” confided Betty, “I real- 
ly get more than fifty cents every week. 
Uncle Bob and Grandpa often give me 
quarters and dimes. I can put those in 
envelopes too.” 

“Yes, and you can think up other suit- 
able envelopes, I know,” added the coin. 
“For instance, you might make a white 
envelope for Christmas money. White 
makes you think of Christmas, doesn’t 
it? Then, when the time comes to buy 
presents, you need not beg from Mother 
and Father.” 

“Goody, goody!” Betty cried, clap- 
ping her hands, “and I can make a 
lavender one for a Mother’s Day pres- 
ent. Mother looks sweet in lavender. 
And I will——” 

“Oh, dear me!” exclaimed the half 
dollar, with a frown. ‘“We’re going to 
be interrupted.” 

“Betty, Betty! Wake up, you sleepy 
head!” 

Betty opened her eyes to 
find Thelma rudely shaking 
the hammock. Thelma was 
Betty’s closest friend, but 
Betty did not want to chat 
with any one right 
then; she wanted 
to hear more about 
the envelopes. 


(Turn to page 42) 
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The wind in the maple 
Whispers to me 
Of fun and adventure 
Far over the sea; 
Of far-distant islands 
With palms and lagoons, 
Where golden-brown natives 
Sing tropical tunes. 


The wind in the maple 
Beckons to me 
To follow the trail 
That winds over the lea, 
Which finally leads 
To the sea’s golden sands, 
Where fearless adventure 
Lures and commands. 


The wind in the maple 


Shouts madly to me, 
“You, landlubber boy, 


Wake up and be free!” 
The wind in the maple 

Sighs and is still. 
It can never coax me 
From my home on the hill. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Many of our readers have 
called our attention to the fact that the 
poem “At the Seaside,” published in the 
August issue of WEE WISDOM, was written 
by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

It is of course impossible for our judges 
to be familiar with all the poems that have 
been written for children. In this case we 
questioned the originality of the work and 
attempted to determine the authorship. 
When we were unable to do that, we wrote 
the child who sent it in as follows: 

“Our judges have awarded you a year’s 
subscription to WEE WISDOM magazine for 
your poem ‘At the Seaside.’ First, how- 
ever, so that there will be no misunder- 
standing, we are asking you to write and 
tell us if the poem is your own original 
work and not something you either heard 
or copied.” 

We received the following reply: 

“As you asked me to write I am and 
wish to tell you that the poem ‘At the Sea- 
side’ was my own original work.” 

We regret very much that the mistake 
was made by the child who sent in the poem, 
and that we should have failed to recognize 
the authorship. We also regret that it is 
necessary for us to correct the mistake pub- 
licly, but for the sake of the thousands of 
readers who otherwise would feel that the 
award was made unjustly, it must be done. 
The award has been withdrawn and has 
been given to Jane LaReah Harris, of St. 
Louis, Mo., for her poem “Little Johnny 
Went to Town.” 

To avoid such an occurrence in future, 
beginning with the October issue no poem 
will be accepted for publication on the 
Guild pages without the written statement 
of an adult that it is the original work of 
the child submitting it. 

November material should reach us by 
September 1, and December work by Oc- 
tober 1. 


I’m Ready for School 


(Awarded a subscription to Wee Wispvom) 
By JOHN FOSTER (11 years) 
Halifax, N. S., Canada 
My vacation’s over, I’m ready for school, 
With pencils, erasers, scribblers, and 
rule. 
During my stay I’ll use hands, ears, and 
eyes, 
And at the end of the year I may win 
a prize. 


With the greatest of energy I’ll get to 
work, 

And when the exams come I’m sure I 
won’t shirk, 

For I’ll work as hard as ever I can, 

And I’ll do the same when I am a man. 


Now I’m off for the little brick school 

With pencils, erasers, scribblers, and 
rule; 

To learn as much as ever I can, 

So I may have knowledge when I am a 
man. 


Y 


September Woods 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By KATHLEEN SIME 
Liverpool, England 


I love to wander in the woods in 
September. In England especially, the 
woods are flaming with colors, red, yel- 
low, brown, and green. The fallen leaves 
crackle crisply under foot, and black- 
berries are ripening in unnoticed cor- 
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ners. In far-off fields corn-cutters are 
working busily with a great deal of 
fuss and nonsense, to judge from the 
rattling that they produce. The sink- 
ing sun looks lovely, seen through a lace 
of interwoven branches of colored 
leaves, and the last rays linger lovingly 
on some flower just closing its beauti- 
ful petals for the night. 


The Beauties of Fall 
(Awarded a subscription to Wee Wispom) 
By HILDA WooDARD (13 years) 
Louisville, Ky. 


The sun’s last rays met the golden trees 
As they swayed in the growing dusk. 
The fire’s last sparks were caught by the 
breeze 
And transferred, as by magic, to dust. 


The sun dipped behind the purple moors, 
Casting the last lovely glow. 
It seems as if God doth open the doors 
For the sun, and at night they are 
closed. 


September Days 
(Awarded a subscription to Wee Wispom) 
By RUTH NASER (8 years) 
Washington, Pa. 


September days are lazy days; 
I love to sit and dream 

Beneath the shady willow trees 
Beside the rippling stream. 


I love to watch the sky above 
Where cloud boats idly roam. 
They look to me like angel ships 

That sail far-off from home. 


My dreaming now is ended, 
I hear the school bell call. 

It calls me back to other things 
That I love best of all. 
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September 


(Awarded a guild membership) 


By AMY LOUISE FABRA (11 years) 
San Antonio, Texas. 


September days are changing days: 
The leaves begin to fall; 

They dance and scatter o’er the ground, 
In answer to the north wind’s call. 


The fields of grain have all been cut, 
Apples have ripened in the sun, 

The birds have flown from their nests, 
And summer’s work is done. 


My Desk 


(Awarded a guild membership) 


By MAURINE LYLE (13 years) 
Benton, Tenn. 


Dear little desk, I’ve come again, 
To sit upon your seat of pine; 
To tell you of my favorite glen 
And my swing in the old grapevine. 


I listened to my feathered friends, 
As they sang from their hearts so 
true— 
Each sings a song that ever tends 
To make my joy overflow, too. 


I watched the butterflies and bees 

As they fluttered from flow’r to flow’r. 
Each one the other seemed to tease 

As they played in my tiny bower. 


With the white woolly kids I played, 
As they nibbled at the clover. 

With them all day would I have stayed 
As they roamed the pastures over. 


But, pal, vacation is over, 
And to you I return once more, 
Coming with great times intended, 
To enter paths of hidden lore. 


| — 
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The End of Vacation 


(Awarded a guild membership) 


By ALBERTA CAROL MENZEL (9 years) 
Homewood, IIl. 


The school bell will be ringing soon, 
For now vacation’s o’er, 

And pencils, papers, books, and desks 
Are here for ten months more. 


In spite of all the fun we had 
In our vacation days, 

It’s better to be learning things, 
In many different ways. 


So let’s get down to business, 
And solve our problems new; 
With history and grammar, 
There'll be much to interest you. 


Autumn Fairies 
(Awarded a guild membership) 


By MARGUERITE AULT (11 years) 
Madison, Kans. 


The autumn fairies dance about, 
While leaves of red and gold 
Are falling down by their tiny feet, 

Blown by the wind so bold. 


Their dresses are of fairy laces, 
And if you’ll peek, you’ll see 
A million little smiling faces, 
For they’re fairies in high glee. 


A toadstool in the center 
Was made for their tiny queen, 
And the dewdrops the grasses have lent 
her 
Are the prettiest jewels ever seen. 


But lo, too soon the cock does crow, 
And frightens their merry band, 

And they hurry as fast as they can go 
To their autumn home in fairyland. 
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Top-o -the-World Town 


Elects a Mayor 
(Continued from page 16) 


had a peach of an idea and that it 
elected Uncle Joel.” 

“It was a peach of an idea,” explained 
Alan, “but, you see, it really was a law 
that elected Uncle Joel—the law of good 
thoughts, the good thoughts of all the 
boys and girls in Top-o’-the-World 
Town.” 

Mr. Hawthorne nodded his head un- 
derstandingly. “You are right, Alan,” 
he approved. “I believe in that law, 
too. I wish it were used more often 
in our affairs of government. You are 
loyal young citizens, and I hope that 
some day I may have your good thoughts 
working for me in an election. Do you 
think we might be friends, Alan—all 
of you—and I?” 

Alan grasped Mr. Hawthorne’s out- 
stretched hand and gave it a hearty 
squeeze. 

“You’re a good loser, Mr. Haw- 
thorne,” he said, “and you’re already 
our friend. Say,” as a sudden thought 
struck him, “now that Uncle Joel will 
be so busy running our town, maybe 
you would like to take his place as coach 
of our baseball team. Would you?” 

“Would I?” echoed Mr. Hawthorne. 
“T’ll make the best coach in the Rocky 
Mountain region. But one thing, Alan: 
a baseball team never calls its coach 
mister. From now on I’m just plain 
Coach.” 

“Say, that’s great,” laughed Alan, as 
Mr. Hawthorne turned to go. 


Table Blessing 


By THEODOSIA SMITH 


Thy gift to us is daily bread, 
And richly are Thy children fed. 


| 
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of lack of space. 
much as we have. 


To Wee Wisdom 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By GERTRUDE T. ARNOLD (14 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


WEE WISDOM, ’tis well named. 

It tells me of good sportsmanship, 

Of Spartans, and adventure. 

’Tis the little thing that binds me 

To a friend so kind and dear; 

’Tis the little thing that whispers, 

“God is your help, you need not fear.” 

It tells me how other children 

Have learned to say good words; 

And then the fascination comes 

When Lola takes her pencil 

And draws some little, lovely child. 

It tells a story all its own 

Which none can help but read. 

Now I do sincerely wish 

That WEE WISDOM, with its helpfulness, 

May be an aid to others as it has been 
to me. 

And when we all are old and gray, 

I hope that we can say, 

“T learned it from WEE WISDOM,” 

And that our grandchildren can reply, 

“Oh, yes, I read it yesterday.” 


Wee Wisdom Joy 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By DON JOE MISAMORE (7 years) 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


I am WEE WISDOM magazine, 

The friend of girls and boys. 

I tell them stories, teach them games, 
And bring them many joys. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: These poems, written by readers in honor of WEE WISDOM’S 
birthday, were received last month but could not be published then because 
We feel sure that all our readers will enjoy them as 


Why I Like Wee Wisdom 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By BARBARA GALE (12 years) 


Hunter, N. D. 
I like WEE WISDOM magazine; 
I'll like it more and more, 
Because each month it seems to bring 
Things better than before. 


When my subscription has run out 
I’ll send for it again; 

It teaches children to grow up 
To be good ladies and good men. 


Wee Wisdom 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By JANE HENDERSON (10 years) 
Troy, Ala. 
WEE WISDOM is the best of books. 
I like its stories, some like its looks. 
I read it every night, 
And love it with all my might. 


Wishes 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By AILEEN CARNALL (11 years) 
Toronto, Canada 
Happy birthday, WEE WISDOM, dear. 
We have enjoyed you another year. 
You have helped us day by day, 
At school, at home, and in our play. 


We send a blessing for the artists, 
A blessing for the writers, too; 

A blessing for every one, 

Who has a share in you. 


| 
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“School time, autumn time; 
Red leaves flying; 
High in the sky 
The wild geese crying.” 


Autumn time is here again, Boosters, 
and Mrs. Hammond certainly caught 
the spirit of autumn when she wrote 
the poem on page 4, from which we have 
quoted. We hope that every Booster 
will get off to a flying start on this school 
year, and be as care free and gay as the 
young miss on page 5. Write the sec- 
retary if you would like some sugges- 
tions on how to make your lessons easy 
and successful. 

The beginning of school is always a 
good time to make new friends; and one 
cannot have too many friends, you know. 
Suppose we make September a month of 
friendship, with each Booster trying to 
see how many friends he can make and 
keep. The best way to make friends, of 
course, is by being a friend yourself. 

The children who have the most 
friends are usually those who have a 


cheerful greeting for every one, who do _ 


not hesitate to do kindly acts for others, 
and who are always interested in other 
persons. Many times the children who 
are shy and who seem unfriendly really 
want friends most of all, but do not 
know how to make friends. 


“All aboard!” Captain Speak-no-evil 
calls, so let’s be off to Friendship Town. 
It is very close to the City of Content- 
ment, you know. Write and tell us how 
successful your voyage to Friendship 
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Town is and how many friends you find. 

Perhaps you will want to tell your 
new friends about our Good Words 
Booster Club. Our club purpose is to 
radiate joy to all the world. Our motto 
is: ‘We speak only good words.” Chil- 
dren who wish to join our club should 
write us at 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo., for an application blank. Boosters 
are expected to keep the club pledge 
given on the blank and to report once 
a month to us, telling how they are 
keeping the pledge. Boosters also should 
endeavor to obtain at least one new club 
member a year. 

Four monthly reports and a WEE WIs- 
DOM subscription to some friend entitle 
each Booster to a club pin free. Pins 
may be purchased for twenty-five cents 
apiece. If you wish to have other 
Boosters write to you, ask us to place 
your name on the list for correspond- 
ents. If you need help with some prob- 
lem, ask to have your name on the list 
of those who desire prayers of other 
readers. 


Here are as many of our Booster let- 


ters as we could crowd onto our club 
pages. 


We suggest that June write to us first 
while she is still in the mood. We for- 
give her for neglecting us, though, be- 
cause we know how interesting her 
foreign correspondence must be. 


Dear Secretary: I want to apologize for 
not writing sooner, but on the days when 
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I feel like writing letters I start writing to 
Japan and Italy, and by the time I get 
through with those letters I’m out of the 
mood. 

My ship has been sailing on smooth 
waters and I have been keeping the rules 
fairly well, but I am going to try to do 
better. 

I have a canary bird that has two babies, 
and a pet baby duck that will follow me 
around anywhere. I have been writing to a 
little Japanese girl and have learned many 
interesting things about Japan. 

I like the stories in WEE WISDOM. The 
cut-outs are nice. I learn the poems in each 
issue. I believe I like the Top-o’-the-World 
Town stories best.—June Osborn. 


Since Malcolm is learning to speak 
good words we are sure that he will be 
able to help the boys and girls in his 
neighborhood to carry on a successful 
Good Words Booster Club. 

Dear Boosters: I have been trying very 
hard to speak only loving words. My 
mother says I am speaking nice words lately. 

My grandmother is a manager of the 
dining room of the Hotel Cameron at New 
York, N. Y. 

Next autumn | am going to start a Good 
Words Booster Club in my vicinity.—Mal- 
colm Boyd. 

Louise lives in Castella, California, 
and has written us a very interesting 
letter telling about the flowers there. 
We wish that we could reproduce the 
lovely sketches that Louise sent us with 
her letter, but there was not space for 
them too. 


Dear Secretary: I am trying very hard 
to keep the pledge. The Prayer of Faith 
is helping me a lot. One day while I was 
playing tag I fell down and 
turned my ankle. 1 said the 
prayer and soon felt all right 
again. I am going to write 
about wild flowers that are 
found in the Shasta region. 
We have a lot of wild flowers, 
but I am naming only the 
ones peculiar to this section. 


First I will tell of the 
Shasta lilies which are much 
like the Easter lilies with 
which all the Boosters are 
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acquainted, but Shasta lilies do not bloom 
till the latter part of June or the early part 
of July. The older the bulb the greater 
number of blooms on each stem. We have 
found some containing as many as twenty- 
five lovely lilies, and standing as high as my 
head. We have to cut them carefully when 
gathering them, for the bulb, if injured, 
will be apt to decay during the winter 
storms. The blooms are very fragrant and 
are waxy white, shaped like the Easter lily 
bloom, but having a delicate tracery of lav- 
ender on the petals. The leaves do not grow 
like those of the Easter lily, but form small 
circles around the stem at various heights; 
as do the wild tiger lilies that grow so 
large and lovely here. 

A couple of weeks before the large Shasta 
lilies blossom, a smaller cousin whose leaves 
and growth seem indentical blossom. These 
lilies are about half as large as the Shasta 
lily proper, and are called the ruby Shasta 
lilies because, although when first in bloom 
they are a creamy white and very fragrant, 
after a few days they turn a deep, lovely 
old-rose shade. They too have great numbers 
of blooms on the stalk as the bulb grows 
larger and older. The large Shasta blossom 
is about the size of a large tea or coffee 
cup, while the ruby bloom is about half that 
size. 

There is also another flower, which I 
think is peculiar to this region, where it 
blossoms the latter part of April. We call it 
the red bell. The foliage is long narrow 
spikes that look almost like grass with the 
long stem of blooms, somewhat like blue- 
bells in shape but of a lovely crimson color 
with a slight touch of yellow tracery speck- 
led lightly over the inside of the bloom. It 
has yellow stamens. 

The mountains are rich in other lovely 
flowers, wild iris, azaleas, wild sweet Wil- 
liam, and many, many more; but the red 
bell and the two kinds of 
Shasta lilies are found no- 
where but around Mt. Shas- 
ta, which tourists call the 
Fujiyama of America. My 
mother says that Mt. Shasta 
looks just as Mt. Fujiyama 
does when the ship is draw- 
ing into port in Yokohama, 
Japan.—Louise Brunett. 

We think it is a very 
good plan to remember 
the leaders of our nation 
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in our prayers. They are especially in 
need of God’s guidance and help at this 
time. 

Dear Secretary: I am trying always to 
live in the Land of Love. Lately I can see 
so many more nice things about my friends 
than I ever noticed before. Every night my 
brother and I pray for President Roosevelt. 

My mother wrote this letter, but next 
time 1 hope to write my own.—Benny Sils- 
bee. 


Arlene is making swift advancement 
in school. She will continue to advance 
swiftly, too, because she is letting the 
One who knows and understands all les- 
sons help her. 

Dear Secretary: I think I have succeeded 
in keeping the pledge. In school I passed 
from 4B to 4A, and then was advanced to 
5B. I am hoping to get my fraction work 
better. I know The Prayer of Faith will 
guide me.—Arlene Male. 


Mary’s home is across the ocean in 
England. Isn’t it good to know that 
many Boosters in foreign lands are keep- 
ing the pledge just as you are? 

Dear Secretary: I have been keeping the 
Booster pledge pretty well lately, and as 
the days roll on I think I shall do better 
still, for I say The Prayer of Faith each 
evening. Thank you so much for your nice 
letter, membership card, and the passport 
you so kindly sent me.—Mary Beeney (Lon- 
don, England). 


Billy enjoys WEE WISDOM and finds 
the prayer helpful. More power to you, 
Billy. 

Dear Secretary: This is the first time I 


have written since I have joined the Booster ~ 


Club. I had been reading the WEE WISDOM 
magazine long before I joined, and I like 
all its reading. I also learned The Prayer 
of Faith before I joined, and I never forget 
to say it when things don’t go right.—Billy 
Geis. 


Large numbers of our Boosters are— 


enjoying pen friends. If you have not 
already done so, we suggest that you 
choose one for correspondence. Olga 
is enjoying her pen pals. 
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Dear Secretary: This is the second time 
I am writing to you. I am trying to keep 
the pledge as best I can. The Prayer of 
Faith has helped me, too. I had to write 
a theory examination and was very much 
frightened, but the prayer helped me 
through. My teacher says I passed well. 
My name appeared in the March WEE WIs- 
DOM, and I have already received twelve let- 
ters from different parts of America. I have 
answered most of them already. It is very 
interesting to get letters from friends in 
another country.—Olga Van Reenen (South 
Africa). 

Wishing you the most successful voy- 
age that you have ever had, 


THE SECRETARY. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Nit Me Lau (11 years), P. O. Box 165, 
Hilo, Hawaii; Nit Wan Lau (13 years), P. 
O. Box 165, Hilo, Hawaii; Elsie Shaw, 
Seville, Ohio; Helen Nightingale (13 years), 
218 W. 6th Ave., Clearfield, Pa.; Virginia 
Hagan (11 years), Route 4, Box 614, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Doris Ahl (10 years), 1 Wins- 
low Road, Belmont, Mass.; Mary Kate 
Gray (12 years), Frederica, Del.; Delillah 
Theede, 2105 Almonoster, New Orleans, La.; 
June Osborn, 129 Boulevard, Shreveport, 
La.; John Jacob Jenewari, % Rev. E. K. 
Dokulo, St. Saviour’s School, Buguma, 
Nigeria, West Africa; Helen Walker (15 
years), 233 Wilson Ave., Galion, Ohio; 
Marion Beck (15 years), Box 298, Zelien- 
ople, Pa.; Dorothy Lupien (9 years), 615 
Hillsdale, Helena, Mont.; Elsie Phillips (15 
years), Fairbanks, Alaska. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Marion Beck: prayers; Delillah Theede: 
prayers to help her keep the Booster Club 
pledge; Lillie Hansley: success for local 
Booster Club; Frances Baldwin: prayers 
for help with her arithmetic, health for 
her grandmother, and work for her mother 
and uncle; Mary Kay Nightingale: health 
for her Aunt Margaret; Lyon Badham: for 
healing of his leg; Stanley Farr: health for 
his mother and help in his school work; 
Kathleen Tornyansky: prayers to be able to 
walk; Elizabeth Faith: prayers to control 
temper; Virginia Myers: prayers for health 
for mother. 


Saul Disobeys 
LESSON 9, AUGUST 27, 1933 


In the lesson for last Sunday Samuel 
was a little boy. In the lesson for today 
he is an old man, so old that the Israel- 
ites asked him to give them a king to 
rule over them in his place. Samuel 
selected a young man named Saul. Saul 
was fine and strong and wise. The peo- 
ple were pleased with him, and for a 
time he was very successful, and made 
Israel a good king. 

When God spoke to the little boy 
Samuel, he obeyed. By listening to the 
mind of God speaking to his mind he 
became one of the wisest and best rulers 
that Israel ever had. 

God’s mind speaks to the mind of 
each of us and tells us right from wrong. 
If we follow the guidance that He gives, 
we live happy lives; but if we disobey 
God’s commands and refuse to be 
guided, we get into difficulty and are 
unhappy. This is so, not because God 
wants to punish us, but because we do 
the wrong thing. If you were going to 
the home of a friend who lived east of 
you and you started west, you would 
have difficulty in finding your friend’s 
home, not because some one might want 
to punish you, but because you would 
go in the wrong direction. 

God spoke to Saul and told him to de- 
stroy the Amalekites. Saul disobeyed 
and because of his disobedience he lost 
his kingdom. (You will find the story 
in I Samuel 15:1, 16-19.) 

Saul was sorry that he had disobeyed. 
He told Samuel that he had disobeyed 


because he feared the people. Sometimes 
we disobey because we are afraid our 
friends will laugh at us if we refuse 
to go with them to forbidden places or 
to do forbidden things. This was 
Peter’s trouble in the story “Peter and 
the Police.” 

God never leaves us alone. If Saul 
had remembered that God was always 
with him he would have had no fear of 
the Amalekites. It would then have been 
easier for him to obey God. In the 
story, “Peter and the Police,” when 
Peter remembered that God was with 
him always, he soon found a way out of 
his difficulty. 

If it is hard for us to be obedient, 
we can find help in this thought: 


I am God’s loving, obedient child. 


Jehovah Chooses David 


LESSON 10, SEPTEMBER 3, 1933 


Because Saul was disobedient, his 
kingdom was to be taken from him. Je- 
hovah again commanded Samuel to 
anoint a king for Israel. Read I Samuel 
16 :4-13. 

When Samuel had chosen Saul, he had 
made Saul king because he was very 
strong and tall and had a kingly bearing. 
When it became necessary for Samuel to 
anoint another to take Saul’s place, Je- 
hovah gave Samuel some very good ad- 
vice. Samuel knew that he was to choose 
a son of Jesse to be the new king of Is- 
rael. He told Jesse and his sons to 
purify themselves and to come to him. 
When they came he saw that one of 
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them was tall and fine-looking. He 
said, “Surely Jehovah’s anointed is be- 
fore him.” “But Jehovah said unto 
Samuel, Look not on his countenance 
or on the height of his stature; because 
I have rejected him: for Jehovah seeth 
not as man seeth; for man looketh on 
the outward appearance, but Jehovah 
looketh on the heart.” 

One by one all the sons of Jesse that 
were present passed before Samuel, who 
rejected each one. Then Samuel said to 
Jesse, “Are here all thy children?” And 
Jesse answered, “There remaineth yet 
the youngest and behold he is keeping 
the sheep.” 

David, the youngest son of Jesse, was 
sent for, and Jehovah said to Samuel, 
“Arise, anoint him; for this is he.” 

David was not so strong and tall, as 
Saul had been, but his courage was 
strong and his heart was true. David 
had been a good shepherd. Jehovah 
looked on David’s heart and knew that 
he would use wisdom and love and care 
as king of Israel, because he had learned 
to use these qualities in 
tending his father’s sheep. 

We can learn to see one 
another as God sees us, by 
looking at the heart and not 
at the outward appearance. 
You can begin right now to 
learn to do this. If there is 
a stranger in your school or 
your neighborhood, do not 
make up your mind about 
him merely because he is at- 
tractive or unattractive in 
appearance. Though he may 
be very homely, he may make 
you a true friend. Or he 
may, like Saul, make a fine 
appearance, yet be too weak 
and cowardly to be a true 
friend. “Looking on the 
heart” means seeing others 


David as king of 
as they really are, not as Israel 
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they appear to be. We can learn to see 
others as God sees them by keeping the 
following thought in mind: 

I see the love of Christ in all that 
you do. 


Making Friends 
LESSON 11, SEPTEMBER 10, 1933 


Everything has its opposite. The op- 
posite of up is down; of light, darkness; 
of health, sickness; of black, white; of 
soft, hard; of love, hate. In our Bible 
lesson for today, which you will find in I 
Samuel 18:1-4; 20:35-42, we have a 
story that tells us about two of these 
opposites. 

The lesson for last Sunday told how 
Samuel went to Jesse’s home and 
anointed the boy David to be king of 
Israel. God chose David to be the fu- 
ture king, but David had to wait until 
he grew up before he could really be- 
come the king. In the meantime he was 
to learn to be true in friendship, and 
courageous in time of dan- 
ger. 

King Saul had a young 
son about David’s age. This 
boy’s name was Jonathan. 
David and Jonathan loved 
each other so much that they 
felt that their lives were one. 
Their love for each other was 
so deep and so true that peo- 
ple to this day speak of a 
close friendship as being like 
that of David and Jonathan. 

The opposite of the love of 
David and Jonathan was the 
hate that grew in the heart 
of Saul towards David. The 
boys fed their love for each 
other on thoughts and acts of 
kindness and loyalty and un- 
selfishness. Jonathan took 
off his rich, princely robe 
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and exchanged it for David’s 
garments, which were those 
of a shepherd boy. Jona- 
than also gave to David his 
girdle and his sword. His 
bow was probably his most 
cherished possession, yet he 
gave it too to David. Our 
unselfish, loyal acts are the 
food upon which grows our 
love for our friends. 

Let us look now for just a 
moment at the other side of 
the picture, at the opposite 
of love, hate. When David 
first came to Saul, Saul loved 
him; but instead of feeding 
his love on thoughts that 
would help it to grow, Saul 
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him to be called the wisest 
of all rulers. 

He knew that his father 
David had placed his trust 
in God and that David had 
been a wise and successful 
king. Jehovah came to Sol- 
omon in a dream and said, 
“Ask what I shall give thee.” 
Solomon answered that God 
had shown David, his father, 
great kindness as long as he 
was righteous and truthful. 
Solomon said that he was not 
wise like his father, but was 
as a little child compared to 
him. Then he asked God to 
give him an understanding 
heart, so that he might judge 


became jealous of David. He 244 48 @ shepherd lad the people rightly. 


watched David all the time, 

to see that the shepherd boy did not 
take advantage of him, and this watch- 
ing filled Saul’s mind with suspicious, 
ugly thoughts. 

We can make of our playmates good 
friends like David and Jonathan by 
watching for opportunities to be kind 
and loyal to them. The following thought 
is a helpful one: 


All my friends are true friends. 


Solomon the Wise 
LESSON 12, SEPTEMBER 17, 1933 


Between the time of the lesson for 
last Sunday and the one for this Sun- 
day many years passed. In the story 
for last Sunday, David and Jonathan 
were young and strong and brave, and 
they loved each other very much. A 
few years later Jonathan and his father 
Saul were killed in battle. Then David 
was made king of Israel to take Saul’s 
place. At David’s death, his son Sol- 
omon was made king. 

Solomon did one thing that caused 


Solomon’s willingness to 
be guided and directed in ruling Israel 
made it easy for him to hear the mind 
of God speaking in his mind. When 
we listen to that Mind we know what is 
wisest and best for us at all times. 

Because Solomon listened to God’s 
voice he was very successful. He be- 
came rich and powerful. The Bible 
story for today’s lesson tells of the great 
feast that was held when Solomon had 
finished building the beautiful temple 
in which the Israelites were to worship 
God. The story is in I Kings 8:1-11. 

We too can be wise by keeping this 
thought in mind: 

God’s wisdom guides me in all my 
ways. 


Meeting Old Friends 
LESSON 13, SEPTEMBER 24, 1933 
For today’s lesson we are to review 
all the lessons we have studied the past 
three months. We would suggest that 
this week you get out your WEE WIs- 
DOM magazines for July and August and 
(Please turn to page 42) 
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gold-en-rod la-dies are tossing their plumes And whis-per-ing low to each 
ma-ple trees’ dresses are turn-ing to gold, Bright fruits in the orchard are 
he school bells are ringing their September call To gradeschooland high schooland 


T 


@. 


oth - er, As_a_ la - zy brown bum-ble - bee bumbles and zooms From 
shin-ing, And the but - ter - flies’ wings, as they fold and un- fold In 
col - lege, While both big folk and lit - tlhe are hur-ry-ing, all, To 


D 


one gold-en head to an - oth - er. ; 
sun-light, all show a_ gold lin - ing. Sep-tem-ber is here! Sep- 
seek for the gold of true know-ledge. 


1) 
) 


tem-ber is here! T} 


cheer, ring-ing mer - ri - ly and clear, Hur-rah, for gold-en Sep-tem - ber! 
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e month we all love to re-mem- ber. So give a rous-ing 7 


“Just think,” said Ann Beth, “school 
starts next week. This has been the 
shortest summer! It seems only yes- 
terday that we came home from camp. 
Remember that last overnight hike?” 

“And the bread we cooked on sticks?” 
interrupted Marjorie. ‘Mother still 
laughs about that. She says she would 
like to sample it.” 

“Well, it really is good-that way,” 
said Daisy Dean. “I wish we had some 
to show your mother.” 

“So do I,” said Ann Beth, who was 
always ready for anything. ‘“Let’s have 
a cooking lesson for our mothers and 
teach them to cook camp style.” 

Immediately there was a shout of 
“Let’s do! let’s do!” All three of the 
girls were excited about the idea. 


“We can cook on Daisy Dean’s out- 
door fire-place, you know, the one her 
daddy built in the back yard.” 

“I'd like to roast corn, but we can’t 
cook everything on sticks.” 


“Succotash cooked in a dutch oven,” 
suggested Marjorie. (This page is not 
large enough to hold all the suggestions. 
You know how it is when three little 
girls all talk at once.) At last the girls 
decided on the food to be served, and 
hurried home to invite their parents. 

A few days later the cooking club as- 
sembled at Daisy Dean’s home to pre- 
pare this menu: 


harvest succotash 
butter jam 

fresh fruit cookies 
marshmallows—toasted over the fire 


Here are the recipes the girls obtained 
from one of the camp directors: 


twist bread 
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Smale Coovenses FOR Coors 
BY JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


jorie. 


HARVEST SUCCOTASH 
4 cupfuls fresh-shelled lima beans 
4 cupfuls corn, either canned or cut from 
the cob. 
5 tablespoonfuls butter 
34 cupful water 
1 teaspoonful salt. 


Put the lima beans into a large kettle, add 
the water and bring to a boil. Simmer for 
about 20 minutes. Add the corn and cook 
for about 8 minutes or longer, until the 
corn is tender. 


“Miss Brown says succotash is a good 
dish to take on a picnic,’ Marjorie re- 
marked. “She said to cook it in a dutch 
oven at home, then wrap the oven in 
layers and layers of newspaper to hold 
the heat. Here is the recipe.” 


TWIST BREAD 
6 cupfuls flour 
6 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
2 teaspoonfuls salt 
6 tablespoonfuls shortening 
11% cupfuls milk or water 


Mix the flour, baking powder, and salt. 
Rub in the shortening. When the shorten- 
ing has been well mixed with the dry ma- 
terials, gradually add the milk. Mix well 
into a very stiff dough. Mold the dough 
into pieces about two inches wide and as 
thick as the finger, then wrap it spirally 
around a smooth, clean stick. This stick 
should be about three feet long and thicker 
than the finger. Peel the bark from about 
one-third of the stick. Heat and dust the 
stick with flour before winding the dough 
on it. Pinch the dough together at each 
end to prevent unwinding. Toast in front 
of the hot coals, turning as needed. As 
soon as the dough has set on the outside, 
bake slowly. When done, the twist should 
slip off the stick easily. Do not try to cook 
too much dough at one time. 


“Here come the guests!” shouted Mar- 
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Lets Make a Wee Wisdom Book 


By MARA LOWMAN 


| Byte US tell you how you can bind your past year’s copies of WEE WISDOM 

magazine into one big book. Then you will have the continued stories all 
together, and the “Workbench” articles and cooking lessons where you can find 
them easily. Many of you read and reread the stories in WEE WISDOM, and 
want to keep your magazines a long time. 

All that you will need to make the cover are the 
things listed, and a pretty piece of oilcloth, chintz, or 
whatever material you fancy for the cover. 

Material for cover, size 12 by 24 inches. 

2 pieces of stiff cardboard, each 8 by 10 inches. 

Cotton for lining cover 81% by 1414 inches 

Stout cord, a long darning needle, a ruler, a pencil, scis- 
sors, a paper punch, and paste. 

If you have not a regular paper punch, you can do 
very well with sharp-pointed scissors, an ice pick, or any other pointed instru- 
ment, if you handle it carefully. Some older person can help you do this. For 
the paste, stir smoothly together a few teaspoonfuls of flour and cold water, 
very thin. Cook the mixture in a small saucepan, stir- 
ring constantly. 


DIRECTIONS 

1. With ruler and pencil, mark each magazine where 
the holes for binding together are to be punched. 

2. Punch holes carefully. 

3. Thread needle with cord, run cord through even- 
ly stacked magazines, and knot firmly, as shown in 
diagram 1. 

4. Lay out cover material, wrong side up. Paste the two pieces of cardboard 
on it, as shown in diagram 2, leaving 114 inches between them. 

5. Cut out corners of cloth, as indicated by dotted lines on diagram 2. 

6. Turn the edges down over cardboard and paste, sides first, then top and 
bottom. 

7. Paste cotton lining across entire inside surface, turning the raw edges un- 
der. This leaves a slight margin all around the lining. (Diagram 3.) 

8. Make holes in the material at the back of the cover, as you see in diagram 4. 

9. Put the bound magazines into the cover, draw the cord through, and tie. 

10. For title, paste on the words cut from a WEE 
WISDOM mailing wrap- 
per, or print the name 
on plain paper and 
stick it on. Put the 
date and your name 
underneath. 

You can bind other 
Diagrem & (Turn to page 44) 


LINING 
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BLANCHE CORMER 


The New Teacher 


—" SURE she won’t be so nice as 

Miss Morgan,” said Chink as the 
Spartans went slowly down the road 
towards school. 

“Of course she won’t. Miss Morgan 
is the best teacher in the world,” said 
Red warmly. 

“I didn’t know that you liked Miss 
Morgan so well, Red,” said Kegs. “Last 
year you used to say she was cranky.” 

“T didn’t know I liked her so well, 
either,” Red admitted, “‘until I heard she 
wasn’t coming back this year.” 

“T wonder what the new teacher is 
like,” mused Coralee. 

“She’s probably as sour as green 
grapes and looks over the top of her 
glasses,” said Red. 

“Here comes Andy. He can tell us 
all about her. She’s going to stay at 
his house,” said Cousin Bob. 

“What’s the new teacher like?” called 
the gang as Andy came up. 

He grinned. ‘You’ll see her in a min- 
ute,” he said. “There goes the first 
bell.” 

As the Spartans slipped into their 
seats they looked up into a pair of smil- 
ing blue eyes. 

“T know you are disappointed that 
Miss Morgan did not come back this 
year,” the teacher began, “but I am 
sure you will be glad to know that she 
is to have a lovely trip abroad. In the 


meantime, suppose we begin by getting 


acquainted. I am Miss Stern, but I am 
sure you are not going to force me to 
act in that manner.” 

The children laughed, and the ice was 
broken. Coralee nodded at the gang in 
a way that meant, “She’ll do,” and the 
gang nodded agreement. That is all 
nodded except Red; he was not to be 
won so easily. 

At recess the gang talked about the 
new teacher. 

“T think she’s nice,” Coralee declared. 

“T like the way she smiles when she 
asks us to do anything,” Kegs said. 

“You all make me tired,” Red de- 
clared. “The new teacher smiles, and 
you think she’s wonderful. You ought 
to be ashamed to go back on Miss 
Morgan like this. She’s a friend of ours.” 

“T think Miss Morgan would want us 
to like Miss Stern,” said Coralee. 

“All right, go ahead and like her,” 
Red flung at them. “I just know she 
gives hard tests. Those smiling ones al- 
ways fool you in some way.” 

“She’ll fool you, all right,” laughed 
Andy as they marched back into the 
schoolhouse. 

By the end of the first week of school 
the new teacher had won the friendship 
of all her pupils except Red. 

“I don’t think she likes me a lot, 
either,” said Red. “Look at the grades 
she’s giving me. Miss Morgan gave me 
good grades.” 


3 | 
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“But, Red, you were 
studying when Miss Mor- 
gan was here,” David re- 
minded him. 

“Is it my fault if Miss 
Stern doesn’t make the 
work interesting?” asked Red. 

One afternoon during the last week 
in September, the class was drawing an 
outline of Africa. Red had started his 
map but had stopped before he had done 
much on it, to wonder about life in 
Africa. He began drawing a picture 
of his idea of a native African, forget- 
ting the map entirely. Suddenly the 
paper was slipped from beneath his fin- 
gers, and Miss Stern passed on up the 
aisle towards her desk. She looked at 
the papers in her hand. 

“Very good, David, and yours is good 
too, Clarence,” she said. Red held his 
breath. He was beginning to feel most 
uncomfortable. 

“T suppose she’ll call me down in front 
of the whole class,” he thought. “Maybe 
she’ll show the paper. I wish I’d drawn 
the old map!” 

But Miss Stern did not show Red’s 
paper. She merely laid the papers aside 
and assigned the next lesson. Red 
breathed a deep sigh of relief when the 
class opened their readers. He had al- 
most finished studying the first page 
when Miss Stern paused beside 
his desk. Red turned cold. “I 
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Red looked up to meet, not the frown 
he felt he deserved, but a smile. He 
grinned, but somehow he did not feel 
happy. 

“She’s not a very good teacher to let 
me get away with that,” he thought, 
and added, “She’s easy.” But Red did 
not feel easy. As the dismissal bell 
rang he made up his mind. “I’m going 
to stay here and draw that map,” he 
told himself; and felt better about it. 

When Miss Stern came back into the 
room Red was bent over his desk, 
busily drawing. She asked no questions, 
but sat quietly reading until Red 
brought the finished map to her. She 
looked at it a moment, then said, “I’m 
glad to find that Miss Morgan was 
right.” 

Red looked surprised, and Miss Stern 
smiled. 

“When Miss Morgan talked to me 
about the school,” she ex- 
plained, “she told me that 


tans to do the right thing.” 
Red looked carefully down 
at his shoes. 

“IT guess Miss Morgan 
would be disappointed in 
me,” he said at last. 

“T’m sure she would be 
proud of what you have 


suppose I’ll have to stay in after = 


school and draw the map,” he 
thought. Miss Stern laid some 
papers on Red’s desk and re- 
turned to her own. One of the 
papers was Red’s_ unfinished 
map with the picture of the 
African beside it. The other was 
a nicely drawn map, and a pic- 
ture under which Miss Stern had 
written, “My African is not so 
well done as yours, Henry, but 
I believe my map is better.” 
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done today, Henry.” Miss Stern smiled. 

Red looked up quickly. 

“But I was fooling around when I 
should have been drawing the map,” he 
said. 

“Yes,” Miss Stern agreed, “but you 
realized that and did your best to remedy 
it without any suggestion from me. You 
see, Henry,” she continued, speaking as 
one friend to another, “so many boys 
and girls seem not to understand the 
purpose of school. Some of them think 
that if they can make the teacher believe 
they are studying without really doing 
so, they are clever. They have missed 
the whole idea; while you and I are 
working for the same thing, Henry. We 
both want you to have all the knowl- 
edge that you can secure, to help make 
your life interesting and contented and 
happy. Isn’t that true?” 

“Why, yes, Miss Stern.” Red was in- 
terested now. 

“Some of the younger 
children do not understand 
this, Henry. You and the 
other Spartans can help 
them. You see, they look up 
to you and think that what- 
ever you do is right. So 
when they see you working 
with me to get all you can 
out of each day’s lessons, 
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they will follow your ex- 
ample.” 

“T’ll be glad to help, 
Miss Stern, and I know 
the rest of the gang 
will,’ Red promised. 

“Thank you, Henry. I knew you 
would—and about that sketch of yours,” 
continued Miss Stern. “That African 
was very well done. Are you interested 
in sketching?” 

“Yes,” said Red eagerly. 
did like to draw.” 

“T have a book that explains the prin- 
ciples of drawing and makes it much 
easier to do. If you will come over to 
Andy’s some evening, I will be glad to 
lend it to you.” 

“Thank you.” Then Red hesitated. 
“Would tonight after supper be too 
soon?” he asked. 

Miss Stern laughed. “Not at all,” 
she said. “Come right along.” 

The Spartans had waited outside 
after school, hoping that Red would 
come out soon. They were anxious to 
know why he had stayed in. They had 
just started homeward when Red came 
running down the road. 

“Why did you stay in?” asked Cora- 
lee. 

“Never mind that,” said Red impa- 
tiently. “I had a talk with Miss Stern. 
She wants us to help her make 
the little kids understand that 
it isn’t smart not to study. A 
lot of them think that if they can 
copy and fool the teacher into 
giving them good grades they 
are putting something over on 
her. They’re fooling nobody but 
themselves. She is there to help 
us learn the things we ought to 
know, and any one who doesn’t 


“T always 


do his part is dumb.” Red 
stopped for breath. 
Kegs heaved a sigh. “She’s 


all right,” he said, “but——” 
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Before he could get any further Red 
pounced on him. 

“Take it back,” he shouted. “No one 
can say anything against Miss Stern 
while I’m around.” 

David and Chink pulled Red away, 
so that Kegs could get his breath. 

“T was only going to say that she isn’t 
so good a teacher as Miss Morgan,” 
Kegs gasped. Red started at him again, 
and then as the Spartans laughed he 
stopped. 

“Oh, I see,” he said foolishly. ““You’re 
kidding me. Well, they’re both good 
teachers,”’ he went on, “but Miss Stern 
certainly understands us.” 

“I told you she’d fool you,” Andy 
said as they turned into the lane. 


Meeting Old Friends 
(Continued from page 35) 


read again the lessons for those months, 
as well as the lessons for this month. 

This past quarter we have met some 
of the bravest and wisest and most lov- 
able men and women of Bible times. 
Renew your acquaintance with them this 
Sunday, and use the following thought 
for the week: 

God cares for me. 


Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 21) 


ably find that you have more in your 
album than you have in your geography 
book. The Canadian stamp pictured 
here has a map of the whole world on 
little more than a square inch of space. 
That is quite a stamp! 

Let your stamps help you in your 
school work this year. They are just 
waiting in your book to be asked to help, 
so ask them now. 
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Price of Booklet Reduced 


Lessons for Young Students has 
been selling for 35 cents, but you 
can now order a copy for only 25 
cents. This booklet was written by 
Imelda Octavia Shanklin, former 
editor of Wee Wisdom. 

You will find in this booklet 
twelve lessons that teach you about 
God, health, love, and Truth, and 
each lesson is followed by an exer- 
cise to help you test yourself as to 
what you have learned. 

If you will study Lessons for 
Young Students, you will find that 
they help you to understand your 
Sunday school lessons more clearly. 
Order your copy now at 


cenis 


Colored Envelopes 


(Continued from page 23) 


She gave the coin a little squeeze, but 
it would not speak again. 

“Come on!” cried Thelma, impatient- 
ly. ‘“Let’s run over to the drug store 
and fill up on ice cream. Mother just 
gave me some money.” 

“T’m sorry, Thelma. I can’t go now. 
I have some work to do right away.” 

“Please!’”’ Thelma coaxed. “You have 
fifty cents in your hand right now.” 

“No, truly, I can’t go today. I have 
a very important job waiting for me. 
Good-by,” shouted Betty, as she raced 
into the house to hunt for colored paper, 
scissors, and glue. 


Answers to Last Month’s 
Puzzles 


Name of Something You Like: WEE WIs- 
DOM. 
Riddle-Me-Ree: England. 
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OCTOBER’S PROMISES 


What is the most delightful event that takes place in October? Why, of 
course you know it is Halloween with its fun and frolic, its costumes and 
jack-o’-lanterns. 

Well, the October issue of Wee Wisdom promises you two Halloween 
stories, and some others equally interesting. Just a word about what you 
may expect: 


Mr. Jack-o’-Lantern’s Halloween, by Mabel Rear Miller 
—in which Mr. Jack-o’-Lantern has a very strange thing happen to him. 


Nancy Lee Plays the Game, by Estelle Urbahns 
—hbeginning a three-part serial story, in which Nancy Lee learns a new 
game called “charge it.” 


Wen Bao Gets a Hat, by Eva R. Baird 


—a delightful story of a Chinese family, and their experiences at rice- 
transplanting time. 


A Halloween Mix-up, by Minola Maddy 
—in which the twins, Jock and Jacqueline, each plan a birthday sur- 
prise for the other, and are in turn surprised by their ten guests. 


| 


The Picealilli Party, A Spartan Story 


—in which the 49th streeters visit the Spartans at the Roost, and the 
two gangs put up thirty pints of piccalilli. 


| 


If you have a little friend who does not get Wee Wisdom regularly, why 
not order a subscription for him, and let the October issue be the first one that 
he receives? You can send him Wee Wisdom eight months for 


$1 


Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Let’s Make a 
Wee Wisdom Book 


(Continued from page 38) 


favorite magazines in this way. Meas- 
ure the size, and draw diagrams as for 
WEE WISDOM. 

One little girl who has been getting 
WEE WIspoM for three years has made 
each year’s issues into a book at the end 
of the year; but now she is starting off 
her new year with a still better plan. 
She has made an extra cover, and is 
putting each new magazine right into 
it just as soon as it comes. This keeps 
the magazines all together, and protects 
them as well. For this purpose, of 
course, you must tie the cord so that it 
can be loosened and retied as you add 
each magazine. This little girl found 
that she liked oilcloth best of all for the 
cover material. Oilcloth comes in very 
pretty colors—gay cherry red, apple 
green, sunshine yellow, and in fancy 
patterns. A third of a yard makes sev- 
eral covers. The oilcloth wears well, 
and, best of all, can be wiped off with a 
damp cloth when smudged. 


The — of Faith 


WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer. 

God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 

Through every moment of the day. 

I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 

Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 

God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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A Queer Invitation 
(Continued from page 20) 
that you said you weren’t going to in- 
vite me. 

“O Evelyn, you did mean to invite me? 
—why, of course you wondered all this 
week why I didn’t say anything about 
it—oh, yes, I’ll come. Mother sent me 
a new dress to wear—yes, I’ll be there 
at two o’clock—what?—yes, it was 
funny, wasn’t it? But, listen, let’s never 
quarrel again. If we hadn’t been angry 
at each other, I’d never have noticed 
that mistake in my invitation.” 


| A New Booklet for 
Mother and Dad 


t Unity’s newest booklet, The Song 
, Of Life, written by Ernest C. Wil- 
son, gives a beautiful interpretation 
, of the “Shepherd Psalm,” much 
’ loved by Bible students. It brings 
» you a word picture of a pleasant 
country hillside overlooking a smil- 
» ing valley. Close at hand a flock 
' of sheep graze peacefully, safe in 

the loving protection of the shep- 
; herd boy who watches over them. 
* As you follow the author’s lines, 
will catch a picture of the heav- 
' enly Father as the Good Shepherd 
» and ourselves as the sheep of His 
pasture. 

The attractive cover of this book- 
let depicts a pastoral scene that 
fittingly portrays its message. Size, 
t 3%4 by 5% inches. Price for single 
> copies 


10 cents 
t $1 for 20 copies 


Are You Going to Move? 


If you are planning to move, or have 
already moved, please notify us, giving 
both your old and your new address. 
If your family is subscribing to any 
of our other magazines, please list them. 
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Fun-Pictures 


By KATHRYN BROWN ROLLER 


Perhaps you think that you 
cannot make fun-pictures, but 
you do not have to know how to 
draw in order to make them. 
That is why they are so much 


fun. These pictures are made Funny-Tummie 
entirely of circles, squares, and Funny-Tummie is made 
question marks. of balls 

And one black ques- 

All that you need are some tion mark; 

scraps of paper, plain or colored, —_—e in the mid- 
whichever you happen to have, And maybe he will 
and some scissors and paste. You bark. 


can make the circles with a com- 
pass or by drawing around different round objects, such as 
spools, jar lids, pennies, or dishes. 


Cut out an assortment of various sizes of circles, squares, 
and question marks, and then try to put them together in 
different combinations. Suddenly one of the combinations 
will resemble something or make you think of something 
that you would like to make. Then you can cut out circles 
or squares any other size that you need to finish the figure. 


You can practice with scraps of newspaper until you 
find a picture you like. Then cut your pieces out of good 
paper, arrange them the way you want them, and paste 
them down on a large sheet of paper. I believe you will 
be surprised to see how well your fun-pictures turn out. 
Maybe you will want to put the pictures up on the walls of 
your room. 


If you are giving a party, have 
some circles, squares, and ques- 
tion marks, of assorted sizes, cut 
out and place in the middle of a 
large table. Then have every 
one gather around the table and 
see who can make the funniest 
picture. 
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WHAT WEE WISDOM HAS TO OFFER 
THE GRADE TEACHER 


eptember WEE WISDOM is bulg- 

ing with suggestions for things 

\ ‘) to do in the classroom. Let 

“it go with you to school and 
add interest to your work. 


Contrariwise, let us start at the 
back, where the feature “Fun Pic- 
tures” gives entertainment for hands 
and imagination. Circles and squares 
and question marks add humor to 
art lessons, and start the class off 
with just the right feeling of friend- 
liness and interest. For younger 
tots “The Page to Color” will pro- 
vide a happy hour, as well as offer an 
opportunity for a story about Mexico 
and its people. 


Children think of the Spartans as 
dearly-beloved friends, and uncon- 
sciously set up for themselves Spar- 
tanlike standards. Red’s experience 
in the Spartan story for September 
may help you and the boys and girls 
in your class to make first-of-the- 
term adjustments. 


“Let’s Make a Wee Wisdom Book” 
offers another interesting project for 
the art class. Your class will want 
to make covers for all their magazines. 


“Colored Envelopes” may be an 
incentive to thrift as well as to the 
unselfish use of money. Read the 
story to your class. Perhaps they 
would like to make colored envelopes 
in which to budget their money. 


Poems and songs can be used for 
programs and to add interest to music 
and reading lessons. Seasonal poems 
and songs are featured in each issue. 


Tell your class about our Wee Wis- 


dom Writers’ Guild. The desire to 
earn a guild award is an incentive to 
better compositions. 


The Good Words Booster Club of- 
fers a program for organizing your 
class. Every teacher realizes the 
value of using constructive words and 
having only good thoughts. 


Our Bible lessons give the reader 
a familiarity with Bible stories, and 
teach him to apply to his problems the 
truth taught in the lesson. The un- 
denominational interpretation is ac- 
ceptable to all sects. 


Each issue of WEE WISDOM con- 
tains a cooking lesson for girls, and 
a handicraft article for boys. Games, 
party plans, and other interesting 
features appear from time to time. 


Most important of all, of course, 
are the stories. Character building 
becomes a joy under the stimulating 
influence of the normal, lovable char- 
acters in WEE WISDOM’S stories. 


One mother wrote that her little 
daughter enjoys WEE WISDOM par- 
ticularly because it is small and easy 
to handle. It is true that the maga- 
zine is small. However, please do 
not overlook the fact that it carries 
as much actual reading matter as 
any child’s magazine published. Story 
for story, feature for feature, it com- 
pares favorably with the larger mag- 
azines. The difference in size is due 
to the fact that we carry no paid 
advertising. 


Take WEE WIsDoM to school with 
you this month. It will be an excel- 
lent assistant, adding fresh interest 
to the regular school subjects. 


PILLOWS 


MORNING 


Today is a sea, 
My mind is a ship. 
Wise thoughts I will choose 


As crew for the trip. 


My captain is Love; 
He knows how to steer 
Around the sharp rocks 
Of anger and fear. 


SA 
A night watch of peace 
And courage will keep 
The ship of my mind 
From harm while I sleep. 
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